704 Grants Awarded to Student -Athletes by NCAA 



Postgraduate Scholarship 



The Postgraduate Scholarship 
awards program of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
has celebrated its 10th anniver- 
sary. 

The Postgraduate Scholarship 
program was begun in 1964-65 
and 704 $1,000 grants have been 
given to senior student-athletes 
at member institutions. Only 
34 full grants and five partial 
(five per cent) have been re- 
turned to the fund, according 
to Capt. J. O. Coppedge, Post 
graduate Scholarship Committee 
chairman from the U.S. Naval 
Academy. 

Each year, the NCAA awards 
80 scholarships, with 33 going 
to football players, 15 to basket- 
ball players and 32 to student- 
athletes in other sports. The 
committee has recommended 
that future awards be raised to 
$1,500, according to Fannie B. 
Vaughan of the NCAA adminis- 
trative staff. 

"Only nine per cent of the 



original awardees have not ac- 
cepted the grants as 69 have 
gone to alternate selections, not 
counting the 1973-74 winners, 
many of whom have not yet com- 
pleted graduate study plans," 
Miss Vaughan said. 

"The scholarships have been 
used for a wide variety of grad- 
uate study areas," Coppedge said, 
"with at least 49 different majors 
on file in the NCAA office. 

Medicine Heads List 

"Medicine leads the list with 
135 NCAA Postgraduate Scholar- 
ship winners choosing to con- 
tinue their education in that field 
from a current list of 576 de- 
clared majors," he added. 

"Law is second with, 110 win- 
ners enrolling in that area, fol 
lowed by business administration 
with 53, engineering with 46, 
physical education with 22, phys- 
ics-biophysics with 20, mathe- 
matics with 19 and dentistry 
with 17," he said. "However, the 
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fields of study are sufficiently 
varied to indicate a wide range 
of interest among recent student- 
athletes." 

The U.S. Air Force Academy 
in Colorado Springs, Colo., is the 
leader in the number of post- 
graduate scholarship recipients 
with 19, including two alternates. 

Dartmouth College and Notre 
Dame are tied for second with 
14 winners each while Southern 
Californa, California Institute of 
Technology and Yale have each 
produced 12 scholarship winners, 
according to Miss Vaughan. 

A total of 292 NCAA member 
institutions have had at least one 
recipient. Other top -producing 
institutions include Stanford 
with 11, Texas and Army with 
10 each and California, Berkeley 
with nine. 

Four institutions have had 
eight scholarships winners, in- 
cluding Division III members 
Luther College of Decorah, Iowa, 



and University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tenn., while eight in- 
stitutions have had seven win- 
ners and nine have had six 
awardees. 

Prior to the Association's re- 
organization, Postgraduate 
Scholarships were awarded to 
University Division, College Di- 
vision and at-large. Now, each 
division is equally represented 
and an at-large category has 
been retained. 

Program Has Grown 

"Initially," Coppedge said, 
"funds were made available an- 
nually for 32 awards — 22 in foot- 
ball and 10 in basketball. The to- 
tal was increased to 70 for the 
1966-67 academic year and again 
increased to the current total of 
80 beginning with the 1968-69 
year. 

"The Postgraduate Scholarship 
Committee was created and con- 
Continued on page 3 
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Executive Committee Actions 



Junior Hockey League 

Cited as Professional Finances, Championships Approved 



During its August 21-23, 1974, meetings, the NCAA Council con- 
sidered information concerning the Midwest Junior Hockey League 
(MWJHL) consisting of teams from St. Paul, Minnesota; Thunder 
Bay, Ontario; Fargo, North Dakota; Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

"The Council concluded that the league was professional in that 
it received a direct cash subsidy from the National Hockey League 
principally for the purpose of developing professional playing talent," 
said Warren S. Brown, assistant executive director. 

"Since the Council's action," Brown said, "the League has changed 
its method of operation in regards to the direct cash subsidy and is 
not now considered to be a professional league. However, at the time 
of the action, the league was professional and all previous actions by 
the Association continue to apply." 

The eligibility status of athletes enrolled in NCAA member insti- 
tutions, who have competed in the MWJHL since the League re 
ceived the professional subsidy (beginning with the 1972-73 hockey 
season) and prior to the Council's determination, shall be considered 
on an individual basis. 

"That is to say," Brown explained, "previous participation in this 
League does not automatically result in the individuals being ineligi- 
ble to represent an NCAA member institution in intercollegiate ice 
hockey. 

Professional Rulings 

"Such an athlete's eligibility will depend upon his status under 
the Association's professional rulings, which, for example, would 
relate to actions such as the signing of a contract or other commit- 
ment to play professional athletics; entering into an agreement to be 
represented by an agent or organization for the marketing of his 
athletic ability or reputation; playing for compensation; or playing 
on a team in the MWJHL which was known to him or which reason- 
ably should have been known to him to be professional," Brown 
said. 

The NCAA Officers, acting for the Council, have requested that 
each member institution, prior to certifying the eligibility of any 
student-athlete who may be affected by this decision, inquire con- 
cerning their status under the Association's various professional rul- 
ings. 

In this regard, Constitution 3-l-(d) is applicable only if the 
student-athlete participated on a team in the MWJHL which was 
known to him or reasonably should have been known to him to be 
professional as denned in O.I. 4-(a). 

Documentation of his knowledge, or lack thereof, concerning the 
professional status of the team on which he participated should be 
forwarded to the NCAA office along with all other pertinent infor- 
mation considered by the institution in determining his eligibility 
status. 

"If it is determined by the institution that a student-athlete's 
eligibility is affected by one or more of the Association's professional 
rulings set forth in Constitution 3-1," Brown added, "Constitution 
4-2- (a) -O.I. 20 provides, in effect, that upon applying a rule to a stu- 
dent-athlete rendering him ineligible, an institution may apply for 
restoration of eligibility if it believes the circumstances surrounding 
the case merit restoration of the student-athlete's eligibility." 



A general operating budget of 
$2,495,400 for the 1974-75 fiscal 
year was adopted for the Associ- 
ation by the Executive Commit- 
tee at its August meetings. 

The expanded budget reflects 
the combining of the budgets of 
NCAA, the NCAA Publishing 
Service and National Collegiate 
Sports Services. 

The Executive Committee, 
which handles the finances of the 
Association, reviewed the finan- 
cial reports for 1973-74 and not- 
ed legal fees for the year totaled 
$379,000, or more than $1,000 per 
day. 

In other financial matters, the 
Executive Committee approved 
the allocation of funds from 
ABC-TV for Division II and III 
Championship football telecasts. 

ABC will pay $500,000 for the 
rights to the Division II semi- 
finals and finals and the Division 
III finals, which is an increase of 
$260,000 over 1973. Division II 
will receive $420,000 and Divi- 
sion III will receive $80,000, 
which was the recommendation 
of the Division II/III Football 
Committee. 

Also, legislation will be intro- 
duced at the 69th annual Conven- 
tion to raise the dues for mem- 
bership for the first time s'nee 
1951. 

Championships 

Numerous actions regarding 
National Collegiate Champion- 
ships also were acted upon by the 
Executive Committee, including 
several affecting the Division I 
Basketball Tournament. 

The 32-team bracket for the 
1975 Tournament may include, 
for the first time, second teams 
from those conferences enjoying 
automatic qualification among at- 
large selections. No conference 
will be represented by more 
than two teams and, if a second 
conference team is selected, it 
shall be placed in the opposite 
bracket from its conference's 
champion, meaning the two 
teams from the same conference 
would not meet each other until 
the Championship game. 

The expanded bracket calls for 
every team to play a first round 



game. However, if the Division 
I Basketball Committee elects 
not to fill the bracket due to 
a paucity of outstanding teams, 
byes will be awarded to confer- 
ence champions which enjoy au- 
tomatic qualification on a seeded 
basis, not a historical won-lost 
basis. 

The following conferences were 
approved for automatic quali- 
fication into the 1975 tournament 
upon the recommendation of the 
Division I Basketball Committee: 
East — Atlantic Coast, East Coast, 
Ivy Group, Southern; Mideast — 
Big Ten, Southeastern, Ohio Val- 
ley, Mid-American; Midwest 
— Big Eight, Missouri Valley,, 
Southwest; West — Pacific-8, West 
Coast Athletic, Western Athletic 
and Big Sky. In addition, the 



ECAC will be granted four First 
Round berths on the basis of four 
qualifying tournaments froin its 
membership. The winners of the 
four ECAC tournaments will ad- 
vance to the NCAA Tournament, 
and other ECAC teams will be 
eligible as at-large selections 
under the new "second-team" 
rule. 

The 1979 Division I Semifinals 
and Finals were awarded to Salt 
Lake City, with the University of 
Utah as the host institution, on 
March 24 and 26 of that year. 
The 1975 Tournament is sched- 
uled for San Diego, 1976 for 
Philadelphia, 1977 for Atlanta 
and 1978 for St. Louis. 

First Round sites for the 1975 
tournament were awarded with 
Continued on page 3 



Council Will Propose 
'Legal Fee' Legislation 



The NCAA Council has voted 
to sponsor legislation at the As- 
sociation's 69th annual Conven- 
tion in January which hopefully 
will encourage member institu- 
tions and their supporters to per- 
mit the established appeal pro- 
cedures of the Association to 
work before seeking court action. 

After receiving a report from 
the Executive Committee that 
legal fees for the Association to- 
taled $379,000 in fiscal 1973-74, 
and reviewing legal action 
against the Association, the 
Council voted to sponsor legisla- 
tion to be added to Constitution 
4-2. 

"The ironic part of all of this 
is that time and again, the legal- 
ity of the NCAA position has 
been sustained," President Alan 
J. Chapman said, "but still, for 
several reasons, including the 
publicity a local filing generates, 
legal action continues to be- 
token against the NCAA." 

The legislation would specify 
that a member institution which 
directly or indirectly brings or 



encourages legal action against 
the Association before it has ex- 
hausted all internal appeal and 
review procedures would be 
charged for all or part of the 
Association's actual expenses in 
defending such litigation. 

Also, the Council is in favor 
of having the institution in such 
a legal action be subject to disci- 
plinary action and termination of 
membership for failing to fulfill 
its conditions and obligations of 
membership under that section. 

The Council, which met in St. 
Louis, also voted to sponsor 
other legislation at the Conven- 
tion and acted upon changes of 
divisions, as well as receiving 
numerous committee reports. 

Other proposed legislation to 
be sponsored by the Council in- 
cludes amendments to the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws affecting 
recruiting at high school all-star 
games, committee attendance, a 
section to prevent different rules 
for playing sports by different 
NCAA divisions to adopt a satis- 
Continued on page 3 
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Logic Lacking in Title IX Guidelines 



During the June 18 press conference at 
which its revised Title IX implementation 
regulations were released, HEW officials 
were emphatic that sex education classes 
in schools and colleges receiving Federal 
funds must have mixed enrollments — boys 
and girls together. 

About two weeks later — without explana- 
tion — HEW backed down from that stance 
and said it would permit segregated sex edu- 
cation classes. 

It continues to insist, however, that any 
athletic or physical activity must be con- 
ducted on an integrated basis, unless the 
participants for the activity are selected 
on a skills basis. In that case, programs 
must be provided for both sexes on a sep- 
arate-but-equal basis. 

Therefore, 21-year-old college students of 
different sexes are not forced to talk about 
the human body together, but must partici- 
pate together in wrestling, football, basket- 
ball and other sports in physical education 



classes and intramural and recreational pro- 
grams. Not only is that illogical — even 
offensive in the case of wrestling — but it 
also effectively means women will lose the 
enjoyment they currently derive from these 
programs because they cannot compete suc- 
cessfully against men in combined competi- 
tion, or on a men's team vs. women's team 
basis. Women physical educators have em- 
phasized this point to apparently unin- 
formed and uncaring HEW representatives 
during the recent briefing sessions. 

The entire matter, though, seems to re- 
flect HEW's interpretation-by-whim of a 
law which simply refers to non-discrimina- 
tion, and a singling-out of competitive ath- 
letics as the target for the most severe de- 
mands among all college programs. 

Unless HEW shows new-found insight of 
sports programs on all levels and effects 
broad changes in the proposed regulations, 
all of athletics seem destined to suffer 
severely under the Federal boot. 



Reorganization Running Smoothly 



The Association's reorganization has been 
in effect for one full year and the honey- 
moon continues. The concept of dividing a 
diverse membership into three competitive 
and legislative divisions has proven to be 
an effective and highly managable approach 
to the solution. 

The fact that less than 40 member insti- 
tutions have requested changes of divisions 
in the inaugural year generally reflects a 
satisfied membership. Many of the changes 
of division were due to changes in program 
emphasis by various member institutions 
and are not signs of discontentment. 

One Convention under reorganization is 



history, and it proceeded smoothly under 
the new concept. The 69th annual Conven- 
tion in January in Washington, D.C., prom- 
ises to strike a similar cord, thanks to the 
watchdog Divisional Steering Committees, 
which already have begun the work of or- 
ganizing Divisional Round Tables to replace 
the District meetings, which will be discon- 
tinued. 

The membership has continued to func- 
tion harmoniously under one Constitution 
and will continue to do so in the future. 
Proposed legislation for the upcoming Con- 
venton indicates each of the three NCAA di- 
visions is cognizant of the problems of the 
others and of the membership as a whole. 



Five Members Placed on Probation 



Five member institutions have 
been placed on probation by the 
NCAA's Committee on Infrac- 
tions, according to chairman 
George H. Young. 

Two of the cases involved ma- 
jor penalties (Southern Method- 
ist and McNeese State), two 
involved extension of present 
penalties (Cornell and Western 
Kentucky) and one (Florida 
State) precipitated a one-year 
probation without sanctions. 

Following is a brief summary 
of each case; 

Southern Methodist 

Southern Methodist University 
has been placed on probation for 
two years for violations involv- 
ing its football and basketball 
programs. 

The NCAA's two-year proba- 
tion in football runs concurrently 
with a Southwest Athletic Con- 
ference penalty assessed January 
7, 1974. The SMU basketball 
team began a one-year NCAA 
probation August 22, 1974. 

During the two-year proba- 
tion, the SMU football team is 
prohibited from participating in 
postseason competition and from 
appearing on any NCAA-con- 
trolled television series. The bas- 
ketball team is denied the same 
privileges for one year. 

Some of the violations of 
NCAA legislation in the SMU 



football program were self-dis- 
closed by the University's former 
president. Dr. Paul Hardin, who 
took disciplinary actions against 
head football coach Dave Smith 
and assistant football coach Pug 
Gabrel. 

Smith, Gabrel and head bas- 
ketball coach Bob Prewitt have 
been publicly reprimanded for 
their actions in the violations 
and Smith and Gabrel are placed 
on one year's probation. In ac- 
cordance with the SWC action, 
further violations of University, 
Conference or NCAA regulations 
by Smith or Gabrel will result 
in their immediate dismissal. 

"The Committee on Infractions 
believes the actions taken by Dr. 
Hardin are highly commend- 
able," said Young. "The Univer- 
sity's self-disclosure of these vio- 
lations and the resultant discip- 
linary actions were considered by 
the Committee to be mitigating 
factors in the determination of 
the penalties imposed by the 
NCAA. 

"Considering the number and 
seriousness of the violations re- 
lated to football," Young contin- 
ued, "a more severe penalty 
would have been proposed by the 
Committee if it had not been for 
the University's self-disclosure." 

SMU's football staff provided 
cash to some team members for 
outstanding plays which the 
players made in regular season 



competition, and as rewards to 
other team members in drills 
conducted after the completion 
of regularly scheduled practice 
sessions. 

Also, SMU was found in viola- 
tion of NCAA legislation involv- 
ing extra benefits and improper 
awards to student-athletes; com- 
plimentary tickets to student- 
athletes; improper finacial aid to 
student-athletes; improper in- 
ducements to a prospective stu- 
dent-athlete and the entertain- 
ment of the friends of a prospect. 

McNeese State 

McNeese State University of 
Louisiana has been placed on 
probation for three years. 

The probation, for basketball 
violations, is to run concurrently 
with action taken by the South- 
land Conference, which began 
September 18, 1972. 

At that time, the Conference 
placed McNeese State on indefi- 
nite probation. The NCAA pro- 
bation would end September 18, 
1975, unless the Conference's in- 
definite probationary period is 
continued beyond that date. If 
that is the case, the NCAA pro- 
bation also will continue. 

During the probation, Mc- 
Neese's basketball team has not 
been and will not be permitted 
to participate in post season 
competition and is prohibited 
from appearing on any NCAA- 
controlled television series. 

Also, the University will be 
allowed to grant only three new 
basketball scholarships for the 
1975-76 academic year, and re- 
cruiting for basketball during the 
remainder of the probationary 
period is restricted to mstitu- 
Continued on page 7 
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Columnary Craft 

Reprinted below is an excerpt from the writing of a news columnist 
commenting pertinently about college athletics. It is selected because 
the NCAA News feels it makes a point and discusses a topic which 
will interest News readers. 

Exploitation of a Talented 
Youth by Pro Basketball 

By CARL T. ROWAN 

Chicago Doily News 
Augusf 29, 1974 

How does a columnist who lives in comfort tell a teen-ager who 
has grown up in poverty that he should reject a basketball ofTcr of 
at least a half a million dollars? 

No way — probably. The lure of all that lovely lucre may be too 
great for any lad to listen — and by the time I get this in print, 
Moses Malonc may already have fallen into the grip of the Ameri- 
can Basketball Association's Utah Stars. 

Still, I'm sounding off in the hope that what I say may influence 
just a few of the young athletes who must one day decide whether 
to gain an education and then go for riches, or to leap into the 
clutches of the first scout to show up at his high school prom with 
a fist full of greenbacks. 

Moses Malone is a 6 -11" basketball star from Petersburg, Va., 
who was wooed by almost 300 colleges and universities before he 
decided to enroll in the University of Maryland. Suddenly this 
week, after some clandestine maneuvering, the Utah team indicated 
that it had induced Malonc to forget college and turn pro immedi- 
ately for something over $100,000 a year plus fringe benefits. 

Not That Much Money 

The first thing I would tell Moses is that that isn't nearly as 
much money as it seems. Once his agent, his lawyer and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service get their shares, and assorted relatives touch 
him up for handouts, he won't be living much better than he would 
as a college hotshot. 

Oh, there are differences. Perhaps his mother can live in a nice 
house right away if he joins the Utah Stars. He can own a fancy 
car and sharp clothes. 

But the fact is that in playing for the Stars, Malone will not gain 
the education, the self-assurance, the ability to cope in all situations 
— things he now needs far more desperately than a pocket full of 
money. 

Taking Chances 

Moses can race up and down that basketball court for a few years, 
provided his knees don't give out or some other injury doesn't cripple 
him; but when some new young hotshot comes along to replace him 
he'll discover he has no other way to make a decent living. 

How pitiable those once-super jocks who exploited their brawn 
and ignored their brains and in the shadowy remembrances of days 
as heroes now go blabbering about, hardly capable of putting one 
meaningful sentence after another. 

I admit to a special disappointment about Malone because he is 
black. An oppressed, repressed, depressed people needs trained in- 
telligence more than anything — yes, more than money. 

Just over a decade ago a fair-to-middlin' halfback named Judge 
Dickson, whom I had recruited for the University of Minnesota, got 
a tidy bonus offer to play pro football. He turned it down, explaining: 

"I want to be a lawyer. Why should I let them beat my brains 
out for a few years, figuring I'll go to law school when they get 
through?" 

Future Guaranteed 

I was proud of Dickson, who got his degree and is practicing law. 
His economic future is pretty much guaranteed till his days of gray 
feebleness. That cannot be said of any black kid who leaves high 
school to play pro sports. 

"I can always go to college" too often means an opportunity lost. 

I am outraged by the behavior of the Stars' ownership. They 
throw dollar signs around as though they are doing Malone a favor 
when in fact they are exploiting him in a shameful way. They ex- 
pect to rake in far more than they pay Malone — or any other player. 

If Malone has taken the pro plunge by the time this is published, 
I wish him superstar status. More than that, I hope he still finds a 
way to further his education. 

I pray that he will believe me when I say it is the ability to 
speak, write, converse and to hold one's own in any crowd that 
makes a man feel like a man. If those things are lacking, no bank- 
roll is big enough to fill the void. 

Wrestling Meet Procedure 
Omitted from Official Rules 

An important part of the National Collegiate Division I 
Wrestling Championships meet procedure has been inadvert- 
ently omitted from the 1975 Official Wrestling Rules, reports 
Rules Secretary Dave Adams of the University of Pittsburgh. 

The initial weigh-in, which now constitutes the official veri- 
fication of entry into the Division I championships, will be held 
from 5 to 7 p.m. on the evening (Wednesday) prior to the day 
competition is to start. 

The day and time of the initial weigh-in does not appear in 
the Rules, Adams said. 

The weigh-in therefore will be held at the same relative 
time as for the Division H and Division III championship 
meets, as stated on page WR-31 of the Official NCAA Wrestling 
Rules. 
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Convention Legislation 
Proposed by Council— 



BASKETBALL DISPLAY-The new College Basketball promotional 
display, which is being made available to NCAA member institutions 
by the Promotion Committee, is ready for mailing. The display, being 
held by Cindy Spease of the NCAA staff, is to be used at point-of-pur- 
chase for ticket applications, or for schedules, and is similar to the 
College Football display except that it is constructed of cardboard 
instead of plastic. Price is 75 cents each with a minimum order of 100. 
The deadline for ordering is October 11. Orders and inquiries should 
be addressed to Grayle Hewlett in the Association's national office. 



Continued from page 1 
factory progress rule towards 
graduation by student-athletes, 
and to increase the limitation 
for awards for special events. 

Possible Round Table topics 
were presented by each of the 
divisional Steering Committees. 
Division I members may discuss 
placing limits on campus visits 
and contacts by coaches, spring 
football practice, academic en- 
trance requirements and the sat- 
isfactory progress rule. 

Division II members, which 
were surveyed by South Dakota 
State University's Stanley J. 
Marshall, will discuss member- 
ship criteria for Division II and 
academic standards among other 

Scholarships— 

Continued from page 1 

tinues to function as the agency 
for planning and implementation 
of this program," he continued. 

"In general, nominees must 
have a mimium accumulative 
grade point average of 3.000 
based on a maximum 4.000 scale, 
or its equivalent, and must have 
performed with distinction in the 
sport involved. 

"Once the minimum academic 
requirement has been met," Cop- 
pedge said, "the student's ath- 
letic achievement is weighed 
equally with his academic 
achievement. The committee 
then selects the winners from 
the list of nominees submitted 
by the member institutions." 



Executive Committee Actions— 



Continued from page 1 

the U. of Pennsylvania and Da- 
vidson College selected as hosts 
for the East in Philadelphia and 
Charlotte, N.C. The U. of Ken- 
tucky and U. of Alabama will be 
hosts for the Mideast, with Oral 
Roberts and another site to be 
selected in the Midwest, and 
Arizona State and Washington 
U. will be hosts in the West. 

Regional sites for the 1976 
Tournament were selected, with 
the Greensboro Coliseum, site 
of the 1974 finals, chosen in the 
East with North Carolina A&T 
State U. and the Atlantic Coast 
Conference as co-hosts. Louisi- 
ana State U. was chosen in the 
Mideast and Louisville, Ky., was 
selected in the Midwest, with the 
U. of Louisville as host. 

The West regional site is con- 
tingent upon determination of 
the 1975 site at this time. 

In other actions regarding 
Division I Basketball, the Exec- 
utive Committee approved a rec- 
ommendation to increase ticket 
prices from $10 to $12.50 for the 
1976 finals only and retained the 
Regional third-place games, 
which guarantees two games to 
competing teams and their fans. 

Division ll/lll Basketball 

The Executive Committee 
awarded automatic qualifying 
berths to the Mason-Dixon, Mis- 
souri, North Central, South At- 
lantic and SIAC conferences for 
the 1975 Tournament, which has 
a maximum field of 32 teams. 

Also, officials' fees were raised 
from $60 to $65 for regionals and 
from $75 to $80 at the finals, and 
the team per diem was raised 
from eight cents to 12 cents. 

Albright College in Reading, 
Pa., was selected as the first host 
institution for the inaugural 1975 
Division III finals, March 14-15. 

Six conferences received auto- 
matic qualifying berths. They are 



the Middle Atlantic North, Mid- 
dle Atlantic South, Midwest, New 
Jersey, SUNYAC and SIAC. 

Officials' fees, team per diem 
and mileage allowances for Di- 
vision III were set the same as 
for Division II. 

Other Championships 

California State University, 
Fullerton was selected as host 
for the 1975 National Collegiate 
Fencing Championships, March 
27-29. 

Besides increasing the alloca- 
tion of television receipts from 
$240,000 to $420,000 for Division 
II and from $40,000 to $80,000 for 
Division III, the Executive Com- 
mittee retained the present tie- 
breaker system as recommended 
by the Division II/III Football 
Committee. 

Squad size for playoff games 
were increased from 42 to 45 
and the traveling party increased 
from 50 to 54. Per diem was in- 
creased from $17.50 to $22.50 and 
officials' fees increased from $100 
to $125 for both divisions. 

The Division II and III NCAA 
Golf Championships will be con- 
ducted at the same site with the 
University of Tennessee, Martin, 
to serve as the host for the 1975 
Championships, June 10-13. 

Fort Lewis College, 1975 
Skiing Championships host, was 
granted permission to waive the 
requirement to charge admission 
at the event because of a lack of 
necessary control facilities. 

The Executive Committee sus- 
tained the NCAA Swimming 
Committee and denied the appeal 
of the Indiana University for al- 
leged irregularities in the con- 
duct of the 1974 Division I meet 
at Long Beach, Calif. 

Southern Colorado State Col- 
lege in Pueblo, was approved as 
the host institution for the 1975 
Division II Tennis Champion- 
ships, June 10-14. 

Southwest M issouri State Uni- 
versity, Springfield, will host the 



1974 Division II Cross Country 
Championships, November 16. 

Baldwin- Wallace College, Be- 
rea, Ohio, will host the 1975 Di- 
vision III Outdoor Track and 
Field Championships, May 29-31. 

UCLA will host the 1975 Na- 
tional Collegiate Volleyball 
Championship, May 9-10. 

Long Beach State University 
will host the 1974 National Col- 
legiate Water Polo Champion- 
ship tournament, November 22- 
23. 

Awards 

The Executive Committee ap- 
proved a staff study regarding 
NCAA awards. A larger award 
will be presented to individuals 
in the future, although it will be 
of the same type (a lucite em- 
bedment) as presently given. 
The official NCAA award will be 
presented to actual competitors, 
head coaches and assistant 
coaches. 

Non-participant awards, which 
are similar but smaller than the 
NCAA awards, may be ordered 
by institutions. Coaches of indi- 
vidual-sport team champions and 
runnersup (such as track and 
field ) will begin receiving 
awards. 

It also was directed that no 
award other than the official 
NCAA award may be presented 
at any NCAA Championship 
meet or event. In the future, out- 
side awards, such as all-America 
certificates, coaches awards, etc., 
cannot be given at the site. The 
awards can be given at other 
functions at the site of the event, 
however, such as banquets. 

In other Executive Committee 
actions, it was voted to encour- 
age committees to schedule team 
events at the home of one of the 
competing institutions whenever 
possible, and it was decided to 
eliminate District meetings at 
the 1975 NCAA Convention in 
favor of extended divisional 
meetings. 



things, while Division III mem- 
bers will include discussions on 
squad sizes in sports and out-of- 
season practice. 

John W. Winkin, Division II 
Council member from Colby 
College, has moved to a Division 
I institution. The Council voted 
that he be permitted to serve on 
the Council until the final busi- 
ness session of the 69th annual 
Convention. 

Reports were received from 
the Executive Committee, which 
recommended an increase in the 
dues structure; Long Range 
Planning; and the Legislative 
Committee, which reported on 
Title IX and cable television. 

George H. Young of the U. of 
Wisconsin was commended for 
18 years of service to the Com- 
mittee on Infractions, including 
14 as its chairman. He retired 
September 1. 

Energy Report 

Ross H. (Jim) Smith of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
and chairman of the Energy 
Committee, reported that there 
is no crisis for intercollegiate 
athletics this fall because care- 
ful preparation by institutions 
helped to avert problems. The 
Energy Committee recommended 
no additional conservation mea- 
sures be enacted at this time, 
but urged the membership to ex- 
ercise care in energy consump- 
tion and continue to plan care- 
fully for the future. 

The following institutions were 
granted changes of division: 

From Division II to Division 
III: Allentown College, Amherst 
College, Bates College, Bow- 
doin College, Bridgewater State 
College, Chico State University, 
Colby College, Gettysburg Col- 
lege, Hamilton College, Middle- 
bury College, U. of Scranton, 
Stony Brook State U., Trinity 
College (Conn.), Trinity U. 
(Tex.), Tufts U., Union U. (N.Y.), 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, 
Wesleyan U., and Williams Col- 
lege. 

Chico State will remain Di- 
vision I in soccer and Trinity U. 
(Tex.) will remain Division I 
in tennis. 

From Division III to Division 
II: Randolph-Macon College, 
which remains Division III in 
football, and Salisbury State Col- 
lege. 

From Division II to Division 
in, allied: New .England Small 
College Athletic Conference. 

From Division II to Division 
nl in football: Chico State U., 
Gettysburg College, San Fran- 
cisco State U., Trinity U. (Tex), 
and U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy. 

From Division II to Division I 
in football: University of South- 
western Louisiana. 




MALCOLM G. McLAREN 

Packs Suiicase 

Rutgers Prof 
Packs Bags 
For Travels 

What could be better than to 
travel halfway around the world 
involved in two of the things 
one likes best? 

For Dr. Malcolm G. McLaren, 
who is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Ceramics at Rutgers 
University, as well as the Uni- 
versity's faculty representative 
to the NCAA, November shapes 
up as a very good month. 

McLaren, a former football let- 
terman at Rutgers where he has 
earned three degrees, will travel 
to Geneva, Switzerland, Nov. 12, 
to convene the first International 
Conference on Ceramic Food- 
ware Safety under the auspices 
of his department with the par- 
ticipation of the World Health 
Organization. 

Two weeks later, McLaren, 
whose son is expected to be a 
starting defensive back for the 
Rutgers football team this fall, 
will be rooting for the Scarlet 
football and basketball teams 
which meet the University of 
Hawaii in Honolulu 

Former Sports Information Di- 
rector Les Unger, now the Uni- 
versity's associate director of 
public information, will accom- 
pany McLaren to Geneva to han- 
dle the conference's publicity. 
Unger, naturally, will also make 
the Hawaii trip, but, with vaca- 
tion, not work, on his mind. 

From Division II or HI to Di- 
vision I in one sport: Cal Poly 
San Luis Obispo (Division II) 
in wrestling, and U. of Rochester 
(Division III) in golf. 

The Council also approved 
membership applications from 
Florida Institute of Technology 
(associate); and the North Pa- 
cific Baseball Conference, Presi- 
dent's Athletic Conference and 
Western Collegiate Hockey As- 
sociation, as allied members. 



NC5S Survey Shows 
Sooners Top Football 



Oklahoma is the winningest 
major college football team of 
the last 25 years and the end is 
not in sight. 

A survey compiled by Sports 
Services National Collegiate 
shows Oklahoma has won 197 
games, lost 52 and tied five from 
1949 through 1973 for a percent- 
age of .785. 

Coach Bud Wilkinson got the 
Sooners off on their winning 
spree in his third year at the 
helm. They've been going strong 
ever since, pausing occasionally 
to change coaches. 

Arizona State, a comparative 
newcomer as a major college 
football power, is the No. 2 team 
over the 25-year period. Arizona 
State's quarter-century record is 



192 victories, 56 losses and four 
ties for a .770 record. 

Rounding out the Top 10 are 
such predictable powerhouses as 
Ohio State, 167-51-10; Texas, 
184-62-4; Mississippi, 179-59-12; 
Penn State, 176-63-4; Tennessee, 
178-67-11; Alabama, 178-67-14; 
Notre Dame, 171-69-8; and 
Southern California, 169-72-12. 

The next 15 winning teams in 
order are Louisiana State, 
Princeton, Wyoming, Dartmouth, 
Georgia Tech, Michigan State, 
Auburn, Michigan, UCLA, Ar- 
kansas, Yale, Syracuse, Nebras- 
ka, Army and Florida. 

Texas has the longest string 
of winning seasons, 17 in a row, 
14 under Darrell Royal, incum- 
hent coach. 
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College Sports Unique to This Country — Dynan 



SID Laments Passing of Personal Involvement in Football 



By Jim Dynan 

Bradley University 

Something's missing and I 
know what it is, but there's 
nothing I can do about it, and 
that is both a bit sad and a bit 
frustrating. 

The first games have been on 
the tube, and, as exciting as col- 
lege football is to watch on TV 
or listen to via radio, there is 
nothing in the world like being 
right there. 

Bradley dropped football, for 
obvious financial reasons, right 
after the 1970 season. 

There were 71 seasons of foot- 
ball for the Braves and they 
wrapped up their uniforms for 
the last time with an all-time 
record of 308-240. 

During 14 of those 71 autumns, 
or almost 20 per cent of them, I 
had been in charge of the Brad- 
ley press box. 

That press box can't compare 
to the spacious comfort of those 
in Rice Stadium, the Cotton 
Bowl, at Notre Dame, Tulsa, 
USC or any of the other huge 
comfortable quarters provided 
for the working media folks. 

Four Small Rooms 

The press box at Peoria Sta- 
dium is four small rooms atop 
the roof of the West stands. It is 
un-elevatored and unheated and 
was usually over-crowded, but 
the view of the action from it, 
almost directly over the visitors' 
bench, is unmatched by any of 
those listed above, as well as a 
good 99 per cent of the others. 

The stats crew usually occu- 
pied one of those rooms, a radio 
station another, the scoreboard 
operator, public address an- 
nouncer and a coach the third, 
with the fourth open to the other 
team's coach and the writers. 

If more than one station 
showed up, then the stats crew 
would relinquish its choice spot 
and go to that enclosed area 
under the roof but at the top of 
the stands. Not the best place to 
view a game, but adequate and 
where the scouts sat. 

Now the high schools are the 
only users of this press facility 
from which one cannot only see 
the game, but view the East 
stands, large parking areas, 
many lighted Softball diamonds, 
and, off in the distance, numer- 
ous homes leading to the towers 
of the local brewery. 

When Bradley played, the ser- 
vices were the same as at any 
Division I game. There were 
ditto copies of the play-by-play, 
complete halftime and final team 
and individual statistics, scoring 
summary, officials and participa- 
tion. 

The pre-game meal for work- 
ing media folks was left to other, 
more wealthy places, but every 
once in a while the AD would 
pop for halftime coffee or hot 
chocolate. Other than that you 
were there to work, not to put 
on pounds. 

I miss all of that. I really do, 
and yet, it was a lot of work. 

To fully understand this, some 
of you who have never covered 
anything but the "BIG" games 
should take a Saturday oil' and 
see a game at the Rockford, Ith- 
aca, Chico State or Morehouse 
in your area. 

Last-Minute Changes 

Follow the SID around as he 
checks on any Friday changes 
because of injuries or additions 
to the roster — they still do that 
on the college levels. Bradley 
coach Billy Stone once added a 
track star to a late season game 
roster just to run a couple of 
pass patterns. 

That SID is hoping the printer 
comes through with the pro- 
crams and he checks on his stats 
crew. The latter was composed 
of professional people who do- 
nated their time to Bradley on 
Saturdays after years of having 



students continuously no show. 

Friday night before a game is 
the same everywhere. 

That is, the SID tours the pa- 
per and stations with the visit- 
ing counterpart or a coach. 

There is no party or dinner as 
at bigger places on Friday un- 
less one creates his own. This 
invariably happened and some- 
times made Saturday's first half 
a little hazy. 

Saturday morning, sunshine, 
rain or snow, was always the 
same. 

Get to the office in the field 
house at 8 a.m. whether or not 
it was a day or night game. 
Count out the programs for the 
press box area, the teams, offi- 
cials and the VIPs. The rest go 
on sale. 

Check paper, pencils, ditto 
masters, fluid, stats sheets, roster 
additions or subtractions, tickets 



and passes for special gates, 
load the boxes, disassemble the 
ditto machine and start packing 
the car. Oh, and don't forget the 
radio or a TV to pilfer scores 
from the Game of the Week for 
the P. A. and on cold days throw 
in a small electric heating unit. 

Many Hours Away 

Then try to get something to 
eat because the next meal is 
many hours away. 

It's about five miles from the 
Bradley campus to Peoria Sta- 
dium and I always tried to get 
there two hours before the kick- 
off. Everything had to be carried 
up the stands, up an old wooden 
ladder, across the narrow cross- 
walk and set up in the press box. 

Stuff the programs with any 
special materials like roster 
changes or halftime entertain- 
ment information and distribute 
them. 



By then, other people had 
started arriving and it was time 
to put out the pass and ticket 
envelopes. Then, maybe, just 
maybe, you can enjoy a minute 
or two sipping coffee with a 
friend or visitor or a person who 
is both. 

The game was the thing and 
there was always a problem a 
minute to be solved during the 
game. 

Keep Working 

Afterward it was making sure 
everybody who was supposed to 
have information had it. Calling 
the wire services and the local 
stations then carrying every- 
thing back down to the car, and, 
finally, being able to relax for 
a few moments. 

That is, before going to work 
figuring stats which had to be 
filed Sunday. 

It was usually a very full day 
and sometimes more than one 
when the Braves went to their 
passing game. Bradley threw 72 
times in one game and by the 
end the high school people were 
coming in to set up for an 8 p.m. 
contest after Bradley had origi- 
nally kicked off at 2. 

Now I watch Keith Jackson 
and Chris Schenkel on the 
NCAA telecasts and everything 
they want is right there, but I 
know the problems and the work 
that have been solved and done 
before their super-smooth air- 
ings begin. 

I know the colds that can be 
and have been caught, the an- 
kles and legs scarred from slip- 
ping on ladders and what it's 
like to clap glove-covered hands 
to keep the circulation going to 
be able to type. 

Part of Job 

A guy can pop his back pick- 
ing up one too many cases of 
programs, ruin a shirt, tie and/ 
or worse yet, a good sports coat 
with ditto master ink. You can 
be loading the car after a game 
and a visitor will stop by to say 
so long and you hop in to head 
home and run over a good brief- 
case you forgot to load after the 
interruption. 

Now other SIDs say they envy 
my being able to play golf on 
those beautiful fall Saturdays. 
Really, though, I'd like to be 
getting ready for another game 
and all of its problems. 

Now these afternoons are 
spent visiting high school and 
other colleges' games and being 
the recipient rather than the 
giver of services. 

It all ties in with college 
sports being the best. There is a 
direct relation between the fans 
and the participants. 

That could be your kid or the 
brat from down the block mak- 
ing that tackle, the guy who 
helps you with your homework 
if you're a student, or the big 
jerk who raids your refrigerator 
if you've got a daughter or a 
son who is a teammate. 

If you're a businessman, that 
halfback scoring that touchdown 
could be the kid who owes you 
10 bucks for that sweater he 
charged. If you're a professor, 
that tackle who looks so alert 
now could be the same guy you 
have trouble keeping awake in 
Friday's class after Thursday's 
scrimmage. 

They make mistakes out there, 
but then you remember that 
they are neither pros, nor really 
men yet. They are usually 17 to 
22 years old and don't under- 
stand yet what it is to meet 
those responsibilities the mail- 
man endows you with at the end 
of each month. 

If any of them has a full ride 
at the smaller schools, he is 
unique. 

College football is folksy at 
the majority of the schools. Oh, 
there are some alumni who 
swing some weight, like any- 



where else, but not like at the 
schools you see on TV. 

At the smaller places any 
comps usually come from the 
president or the AD. The coach 
gives his to the players and they 
give 'em to their parents or close 
friends who are not in college. 

Exciting Thing 

It's an exciting thing, a Satur- 
day afternoon college football 
game, and too many people are 
missing it. 

That kid kicking the leaves 
down the walk as he heads to- 
ward the Albion, Boise, Fram- 
ingham or Savannah campus 
may never show up on your TV 
set as a collegian, but he could 
make it as a professional. 

He tries just as hard and 
learns just as much as that kid 
playing for the Crimson Tide, 
the Shockers, Ducks or Orange- 
men. 

It's a shame to miss seeing 
him try just as hard as his more 
famous peers. 

I know. I miss it, and I didn't 
get to just sit there and watch it. 

I remember the excitement of 
a homecoming game at picture- 
esquc Wabash. I can recall en- 
joying a pre-game martini of- 
fered by a tailgate party group 
in the supposedly dry confines of 
Wheaton and the heat of an 
early September game down in 
the beautiful Butler Bowl. 

On the other hand, there was 
that night at Northeast Missouri 
when everybody watching or 
covering the game huddled in 
the freezing press box and tried 
to watch the action through the 
blowing snow. 

I can recall the long rides to 
Saginaw when Bradley played 
Central Michigan in the Red 
Feather charity game. That 
charter ride to Washington, D.C., 
to upset Quantico and a few 
years later the same type trip to 
Pensacola to watch famed Roger 
Staubach enjoy an excellent eve- 
ning at the Braves' expense. 

There was the upset of No. 1 
small-college ranked Northern 
Michigan in the rain in Peoria 
when only two students sat be- 
neath a blanket in the open East 
stands. 

I even remember the home- 
coming game losses and trying 
to gloss over them at those eve- 
ning alumni parties. 

One Stands Out 

And of all those trips and all 
those games only one stands out 
above the rest. 

That was the 1957 homecom- 
ing 19-0 win over Colorado 
State. 

That was the year of the Chi- 
nese flu and Bradley was to play 
Omaha, but that team got the 
bug as did Drake, which was to 
play CSU. Wednesday of that 
week the new opponent was an- 
nounced and I'll never forget 
the work getting rosters, pic- 
tures, and the other pertinent 
information and rewriting the 
entire program. 

It was a lot of work, all of 
it, the brochures, information 
sheets, releases, stats and every- 
thing else leading right up to 
kickoff time. And I miss it. It 
was exciting and sometimes we 
even won the game. 

Above all else though, it was 
being a part of college football 
and all the color, the bands, 
the cheerleaders, pep rallies, 
speeches, practices, and the 
over-all spirit it creates within 
a school. 

There is a unifying spirit 
within each school in this coun- 
try that comes to the top like 
rich cream when college sports 
get going each fall. It is a thing 
which is unique to this country 
and college sports are still the 
best bet for a couple of bucks 
spent on an afternoon or night 
of being a part of genuine ex- 
citement and enthusiasm. 



According to Bender 

Pro Franchise Owners' 
loss' Really a Tax Break 

( Editor's Note : Professional teams and leagues are expanding 
despite cries of drowning in seas of red ink by current owners. 
Here is one reason why 'fools' rush in to buy professional fran- 
chises. ) 

Copyright 1974 by Matthew Bender A Company, Inc. 
Reprinted by Permission of Copyright Owner 

In the current negotiations between striking football players 
and team owners, the Owners are pleading poverty. 

In pro basketball only three teams show profits. Yet in spite 
of this rather gloomy picture an entire new football league 
was formed and pro basketball has again expanded. 

Why? Part of the reason may be a wealthy Individual's desire 
to become associated with famous athletes. But this may be 
only a small part of the motivation. In reality, sport franchises 
can be a lot more profitable than owners claim, especially to 
owners with substantial non-sport incomes. 

When a team is sold to new owners, they acquire three things 
for their purchase price — the team's franchise, or right to par- 
ticipate in the league; assets such as equipment and office 
furniture; and player contracts. The new owners will want 
to allocate as much of their purchase price as possible to player 
contracts, because they can be amortized over their useful 
lives. Many teams have more than 80 per cent of their costs 
allocated to player contracts. 

Hypothetical Example 

Let's look at a hypothetical example to see what all this 
means. A group of four wealthy individuals form a partnership 
and buy the Boston Massacre for $8 million. They allocate $6 
million to player contracts and depreciate them over a five- 
year period. 

Using the required straight line method for amortization, the 
annual deduction will be $1.2 million. Assuming the net Income 
of the team before the deduction for amortization of $400,000, 
the deduction will result in an $800,000 loss. This is the loss that 
the owners are referring to when they claim their teams lose 
money. 

But analysis shows this isn't really a loss. The Massacre has 
realized $400,000 in cash-flow profits which will not be subject 
to tax. Furthermore, each of the four partners will be able to 
take his share of the loss and use it to offset other income. 
If an owner is in the 70 per cent bracket the Massacre's "loss" 
means $140,000 of tax savings to him! 

DHf wu t Manner 

When the team is sold the player contracts will be subject 
to depreciation recapture under §1245 which is taxed as ordi- 
nary income. However, the team owners can allocate the sales 
proceeds in a manner different from their original allocation 
if they can justify it to the Service. 

Thus part of the $6 million the Massacre owners used to off- 
set their ordinary income will only be taxed at capital gains 
rates. And even if the entire $6 million is subject to recapture, 
the partners will have had the benefit of deferring their taxes 
until they sold the club, which could be well into the future. 

In fact It might be deferred until a year in which the owners 
have substantial leases, artificial or real, and be totally wiped 
■■•out. 

A recent study of these benefits by the Brookings Institution 
has prompted the Ways and Means Committee to add a pro- 
vision to its general tax reform bill that would make it clear 
that any contract amortization must be recaptured as ordinary 
income at the time of the team's sale. This will, of course, 
reduce part of the. benefit of team ownership, but not all — tax 
on the owner's ordinary income will still be deferred. 
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NSYSP 1974- 
LEARNING, 

FUN, HEALTH, 
NUTRITION 

The National Summer Youth Sports Program (NSYSP) enjoyed 
another successful summer in 1974 as these photos from Macalester 
College, Cheyney State College, and Miami Dade South College show. 

The nationally acclaimed NSYSP is in danger of dying after a six- 
year existence, however, unless Federal legislation now pending in 
both Houses of Congress, is passed. Sen. John V. Tunney (D-Calif.) 
has authored a bill in the Senate to continue NSYSP while Rep. Peter 
A. Peyser (R-N.Y.) leads the sponsors in the House. 
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INTERPRETATIONS 



Note: Publication of an interpretation in this column constitutes 
official notice to the membership. New O.I.s printed herein may be 
reviewed by the annual Convention at the request of any member. 
Questions concerning these or other O.I.s should be directed to War- 
ren S. Brown, assistant executive director, in the Association's execu- 
tive office. 

It is suggested each set of interpretations be clipped from the News 
and placed in the back of the reader's NCAA Manual. It also is rec- 
ommended that a reference to the O.I. be made in the Manual at the 
appropriate point. 

Outside Participation 

Situation: Effective August 1, 1974, Constitution 3-9-(d) prohibits 
a student-athlete from competing on an outside team in his sport 
during his institution's intercollegiate season if, during that season, 
he was a member of the institution's team. (321) 

Question: Would the student-athlete be considered a member of 
the institution's team, and therefore bound by the provisions of 
Constitution 3-9- (d) if he was (a) ineligible to participate, but re- 
ceived financial aid for his particular sport; (b) ineligible to par- 
ticipate, but practiced with a squad or team in a particular sport; 
(e) eligible to participate, but was not permitted to do so other 
than taking part in practice sessions with the squad or team in his 
sport; (d) eligible to participate, but was not permitted to do so 
other than taking part in practice sessions in his particular sport and 
was not listed on the institution's eligibility list, and (e) eligible to 
participate and received athletically related financial aid for his 
sport, but was not permitted to participate in either competition or 
athletic practice sessions in a particular sport? 

Answer: Yes in all five instances. [C3-9-(d)l 

Transfer Student Determination 

Situation: A student-athlete transfers to a member institution 
either from a four-year school or a junior college and is provisionally 
admitted to a four-year school. He attends classes at the institution 
and is registered and enrolled in a minimum full-time load. Subse- 
quently, the institution determines that he is not admissible. (327) 

Question: Is the student-athlete considered to be a transfer stu- 
dent if he then enrolls in another member institution? 

Answer: Yes. [B4-1-O.I. 401] 

Resident Student Determination 

Situation: A student-athlete attends in-residence an institution 
which is not located in the same city as the institution's main campus. 
The campus the student attends does not conduct an intercollegiate 
athletic program; classes on the campus are taught by the same in- 
structors who teach classes on the main campus; the credits the 
student obtains, as well as the credits received by all class enrollecs, 
are considered as regular credits by the institution's main campus, 
and the degrees awarded to all students come from the institution's 
main campus. (326) 

Question: Is the student-athlete considered to be a transfer for 
the purpose of participating in an NCAA championship event as a 
representative of the main campus? 

Answer: No. [B4-1-O.I. 402] 

Postseason Eligibility — Improperly Recruited Athlete 

Situation: Effective August 1, 1974, Bylaws 4-l-(i) and 4-6-(e) 
preclude an improperly recruited student-athlete from entering or 
being entered by the recruiting institution in an NCAA championship 
or postseason football game, (328) 

Question: What will be the effective application of this legisla- 
tion? 

Answer: Bylaws 4-1- (i) and 4-6- (e) will apply to any student- 
athlete and institution involved in an infractions case which has not 
been processed to conclusion prior to August 1, 1974. LB4-l-(i) and 
B4-6-(e)] 

2.000 Rule Application — Divisions II and III 

Situation: Effective January 9, 1974, Division II and III member 
institutions voted to abolish Bylaw 4-6-(b) [2.000 rule] and Division 
I member institutions voted to permit the determination of eligibility 
for incoming freshmen under the 2.000 rule on the basis of the ac- 
cumulative sixth, seventh or eighth semester high school board. (329) 

Question: How are student-athletes enrolled in all three divisions 
affected by the actions of their respective divisions concerning the 
2.000 rule? 

Answer: Student-athletes enrolled in Division H and IH institu- 
tions who were ineligible under the 3.000 rule became immediately 
eligible January 9 and student -athletes enrolled in Division I insti- 
tutions who were ineligible under the previous requirements of the 
rule became immediately eligible if their accumulative sixth or sev- 
enth semester records represented a 2.000 average. However, stu- 
dent-athletes enrolled in any NCAA member institution who prac- 
ticed, participated or received athletically related financial aid 
improperly while ineligible under the requirements of the 2.000 rule 
in effect prior to January 9 shall not be immediately eligible; rather, 
the institution is obligated to declare the student-athlete ineligible 
in accordance with Case No. 202. [B4-6-(b)] 



CERTIFICATIONS 



Prior to Divisions II and III 



California Dominated Old 'CD. 'Titles 



ALL-STAR FOOTBALL 

The following games have been certified by the NCAA Extra 
Events Committee in accordance with NCAA Bylaw 2-3: 

STAR CITY FOOTBALL CLASSIC, November 30, 1974, Roanoke, 
Va. 

ALL-OHIO SHRINE BOWL, December 7, 1974, Columbus, Ohio 
HULA BOWL, January 4, 1975, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
ALL-AMERICAN BOWL GAME, January 5, 1975, Tampa, Fla. 

POSTSEASON FOOTBALL 

TANGERINE BOWL, December 21, 1974, Orlando, Fla. 



There are colleges in Cali- 
fornia which scorn to think 
NCAA College Division cham- 
pionships were created exclu- 
sively for them. 

At least it would appear that 
way from a study just completed 
by Jim Doan, University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis sports informa- 
tion director, who analyzed the 
NCAA performances of all so- 
called college division institu- 
tions in 1 1 sports from 1957 to 
1974. 

With the use of a semi- 
weighted point scale to equate 
a national team championship by 
one institution with a 32nd-place 
finish by another, with points 
awarded for all place finishes in 
each championship, Doan deter- 
mined that the athletic programs 
of certain California colleges and 
universities have dominated 
NCAA competition at the region- 
al and national level. 

The study revealed California 
State Polytechnic University at 
San Luis Obispo as the all-time 
leader in NCAA events. Scoring 
heavily with eight national team 
titles in wrestling and three in 
track and field, the Mustangs 
have compiled 2,146 points to 
ward off another California 
power, Northridgc State, with 
1,965 points. 

Then follow South Dakota 
State, Mankato State and Spring- 
field College. But that's where 
the outside infiltration ends. Five 
of the next seven colleges are 
California-based. 

Large Number 

By the time he was done, Doan 
accrued points for 384 institu- 
tions, ranging from Cal Poly's 
mammoth total down. 

Doan says the purpose of his 
appraisal was to accurately 
measure the overall NCAA per- 
formance of institutions previ- 
ously labeled "college division" 
or "small college." Consequently, 

Fur man Gives 
Money Back 
Guarantee 

Money back guarantee. 

That's what Furman has been 
offering prospective season ticket 
purchasers this year. 

Here are the details, from John 
West, Furman's associate direc- 
tor of athletics: 

"With a new head coach in 
Art Baker and a spirited season- 
ticket drive, Furman headed into 
last season with a 120 per cent 
increase in season ticket sales 
over 1972, quite a feat when 
you consider that Furman was 
2-9 in '72," West said. 

"Baker's team responded with 
a surprising 7-4 season, fash 
ioned largely by talented under- 
classmen (17 freshmen earned 
letters). As the season pro- 
gressed, more and more fans 
were seen wearing 'I'm a Baker 
Bunch Believer' buttons. Now 
West is demonstrating that his 
faith is truly real," he continued. 

"We are so sold on this year's 
football team that we are offer- 
ing season tickets on a money 
back guarantee basis," says 
West. "We are so certain that 
this year's team will offer the 
fans many moments of excite- 
ment that we arc willing to re- 
turn their money if they are not 
pleased with the quality of Fur- 
man football in 1974." 

West says feedback has been 
great and he hopes to end up 
with a large increase in the sale 
of season tickets. Furman also 
uses a placemat given to area 
restaurants for a two-week pro- 
motion. "We distributed more 
than 25,000 last year," he says. 
"We found this to be a real good, 
low cost promotion." 



he excluded those events desig- 
nated in recent years as "Col- 
lege Division I and College Di- 
vision II" and "Division H and 
Division III." 

"It seemed more meaningful 
and valid to measure the 15th 
place by a college in open com- 
petition rather than consider a 
national championship won by 
an institution encountering less 
opposition in a Division III 
event," Doan explained. 

"My evaluations in football 
were determined on this basis 
and included no regional bowl 
games beyond 19G8," he added. 
"The first year of College Divi- 
sion II was 1969, making it some- 
what easier for smaller institu- 
tions to gain a playoff berth." 

Point System 

Doan devised a point system 
ranking annually the top 32 
teams in baseball, basketball, 
cross country, football, golf, 
gymnastics, soccer, swimming, 
tennis, outdoor track, and wres- 
tling. For example, Morgan State 
picked up 100 points for winning 
the 1974 Division II basketball 
title. Southwestern Missouri 
State earned 80 points as run- 
ncrup, leaving Assumption and 
New Orleans with 70 and 65, re- 
spectively, for gaining the semi- 
finals. 



Regional competition in sports 
like baseball, basketball and soc- 
cer were scored in a similar 
manner. District championships 
brought an institution 55 points 
with the runnerup landing 28. 
Other participating NCAA mem- 
bers received an automatic 15 
points. 

Doan's appraisal of regional 
bowls in football (1964-68) al- 
lowed 65 points for the winning 
team and 45 for the loser. 

Oddly enough, none of the 304 
institutions scored points in all 
11 sports. Seventh-ranked North- 
ern Iowa and 21st-rated Western 
Illinois, however, came the clos- 
est by marking in 10 activities. 
Kentucky Wcsleyan (31st) man- 
aged all of its 786 points in one 
sport — basketball. 

Doan's computations also 
pointed to the California Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association as the 
leading College Division confer- 
ence in the nation. With three 
members living in the Top 10, 
the CCA A averaged 1,094 NCAA 
points among its six schools. 

The North Central Conference 
holds down second place by av- 
eraging 837 points within its 
ranks, while the Far Western 
Conference is thircl at 713. 

Following are the leading 50 
institutions as revealed by the 
study: 



Rank 



Pts. Rank 



Pts. 



i 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

y 

10. 

n. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
IS. 
20. 



Cal Poly-SLO 

Northridge State . 
South Dakota State 

Mankato State 

Springfield - 

California-Irvine - - 

Northern Iowa 

Fullcrton State 

Chico State 

•San Diego State . . . 



California-Davis 

Eastern Michigan 

*Sou. Illinois-Carbondale - 

Eastern Illinois 

Sacramento State 

Northeast Missouri State 
•Long Beach State 

Evansviilc — 

Rollins 

Wheaton 



2,146 
1,965 
1,911 
1.814 
1.624 
1.573 
1,352 
1,335 
1,331 
1.27R 

1,230 
1,147 
1,102 
1,090 
1,079 
1 ,05 X 
1.048 
1,036 
1,033 
991 



26 *Los Angeles State 841 

27. 'Fresno State 83G 

28. Luther 806 

29. Ashland 795 

30. Akron 787 

31. Kentucky Wesleyan 786 

32. Southern Connecticut 678 

33. Ball State 672 

34. Portland State 651 

35. Central Michigan 642 



21. Western Illinois 

22. Southwest Missouri State . . 

23. Illinois State 

24. *California-Santa Barbara . . 

25. North Dakota State 

'Denotes schools earning points 



36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43 
44. 
45 

46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 

50. 



Western Colorado 
Valparaiso 

Slippery Rock 

California-Riverside 

New Orleans 

Wittenberg 

Northern Colorado . . 
Seattle Pacini: — 

Lincoln (Mo.) 

Buffalo State 



Kenyon 

Florida Southern 
South Florida 

Wilkes 

Wabash 

North Dakota 



953 
901 
898 
890 
864 

before acquiring major college status. 



638 
608 
603 
G02 
592 
571 
568 
552 
550 
525 

521 
513 
483 
481 
480 
480 
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A roundup of current membership activities 

and personnel changes 



DIRECTORS OF ATHLETICS 

DALE W. FOSTER, formerly of 
the IJ. of Arizona, is the new 
AD at Dayton, replacing JOHN 
McVAY . . . WARREN SCHMAK- 
EL has resigned at Boston U. to 
succeed the resigned MILT WEIS- 
BECKER at Illinois State. 

COACHES 

FOOTBALL. — ROBERT Mr- 
GRAW is new at Delta State. 

BASKETBALL — Former South- 
ern California assistant REX 
HUGHES is the new coach at 
Kent State, replacing the resigned 
STAN ALBECK . . . SAM JONES 
has resigned at North Carolina 
Central . . BERNARD BOOZEIl 
moves from Alabama State to 
SIJNY-Oswcgo . DOUGLAS 
RANDOLPH is the new coach at 
Lincoln (Pa.) 

SOCCER — WALTER BAHR is 
new at Penn State, replacing 
HERB SCHMIDT KURT 
DURKSCHMIDT is the new coach 
at Nichols (Mass.) College . . . 
BILL KILLEN moves from Akron 
U. to Yale. 

TENNIS — RICHARD JANTZ is 
acting tennis coach at Wichita 
State . . PETEH S ESDALE. 
who coached tennis, soccer and 
hockey at American International, 
has resigned . . . KEN JANTZ is 
the new coach at Northeast Loui- 
riiana. 

WRESTLING — JOHN A NOLE 
moves from Franklin & Marshall 
to Cornell U. . . . WILLIAM T. 



FARRELL is new at Muhlenberg 
JOE LOWDEK is the new 
coach at Missouri-St. I>ouis. 

BASEBALI RON N1SCHWITZ 

is the new coach at Wright State 
. . DEAN GREGG is new at Lin- 
coln, Pa. U. . WALLY COVELL 
is acting head coach at Colby, re- 
placing the resigned JOHN W 
WINKIN 

GOLF — JACK HERRON is new 
at Northwestern, La.. State. 

NEWSMAKERS 

SPORTS INFORMATION DI- 
RECTORS—WILLIAM G. TAY- 
LOR moves from Tennessee Tech 
to Ferris State . . ART BLACK 
is new at Furman . . THOMAS 
A. HOIIENSEE is new at Niagara 
U.. replacing MICHAEL H. SHAW. 

DIED — PARKER A. ALFORD, 
Jr.. 22. tight end at U. Texas, in 
auto wreck . . . ALAN R 
SHAW, 21, linebacker at U. Con- 
necticut following surgery for an 
undisclosed ailment . . . FRANK L. 
SUMMERS, Sr.. 75. athletic direc- 
tor at Virginia Military from 1947- 
52 . . . JOHN (JACK) GRIFFITH, 
64, former football star at Syra- 
cuse . . . SULLIVAN SUSANO. 
60, former football player at 
Duquesne from 1934-38 . BILL 
GARRETT, 45, all-Big 10 and all- 
America basketball star at Indi- 
ana in 1951, of a heart attack . . . 
GENE GEDMAN, 42, Indiana foot- 
ball MVP in 1951 and 1952. of a 
heart attack POLIE POITIER. 
19, starting defensive back at U. 
Colorado, of acute sickle cell 
crisis. 
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Safer Helmets Result 
From NOCSAE Grant 



Reprinted from 
The V/ayne Reporf 

The first voluntary safety stan- 
dards for the manufacture of 
football helmets used by high 
school and college players has 
been developed by a Wayne State 
University researcher and as- 
sociate professor in the Depart- 
ment of Neurosurgery, 

Prof. Voight R. Hodgson, direc- 
tor of the Gurdjian-Lissner Bio- 
mechanics Laboratory at the 
School of Medicine, working for 
the last four years with research 
money provided by national ath- 
letic organizations and major 
helmet manufacturers, developed 
the impact safety standards, built 
the testing equipment from 
scratch and, just this summer, 
completed the evaluation of hel- 
mets now on the market. 

The research project was 
backed by some $160,000 from 
the National Operating Commit- 
tee on Standards for Athletic- 
Equipment (NOCSAE), an orga- 
nization created by the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
and seven other organizations in- 
cluding several trade associations 
which represent manufacturers 
in the sporting goods industry. 

The helmet standards have met 
the approval of the NCAA and 
the National Federation of State 
High School Associations. 

The two organizations have 
recommended that institutions 
and schools buy only NOCSAE- 
approved helmets beginning in 
1975 and that players wear only 
NOCSAE-approvcd helmets be- 
ginning in 1978. The NCAA Com- 
mittee on Competitive Safe- 
guards and Medical Aspects of 
Sports can recommend such poli- 
cies for athletic equipment under 
NCAA Bylaw 8-l-(c)-(3). 

Wide Support 

Although there is no law re- 
quiring that manufacturers meet 
the new standards, Hodgson 
points out that all the major 
manufacturers, producing more 
than 90 per cent of the helmets 
on the market, support the stan- 
dards. 

NOCSAE-appro ved helmets 
will carry a decal indicating the 
manufacturer's compliance with 
the standards. 

The initial testing of helmet 
models was done during the past 



three months by Hodgson and his 
staff at the Biomechanics Lab- 
oratory in the Medical Research 
Building. During that time 40 
helmet models have been ap- 
proved. 

"During the first round of tests, 
46 per cent of the helmets failed 
to meet the standards and were 
returned to the manufacturers," 
Hodgson said. "Some of the mod- 
els were resubmitted as many as 
three times before certification." 

To assure that all of their fu- 
ture production meets the stan- 
dards, factories will be given the 
specifications to duplicate the 
testing equipment used in Hodg- 
son's lab. 

Quality Control 

The factories will institute 
quality control programs based 
on the testing of anywhere from 
one to five per cent of total out- 
put. 

Wayne's lab also will supply 
the manufacturers with head 
models designed by Hodgson's 
assistant, Mathew Mason, a re- 
cent graduate who now works 
full time as a research assistant 
in neurosurgery. 

Hodgson worked out the speci- 
fications for the head models 
which have the same deflection 
and impact response as the aver- 
age response of human cadavers 
used in testing. 

Mason then designed a model 
of the human head using a sili- 
con-rubber skin and gelatin base 
for the brain cavity. 

The testing apparatus will cost 
each manufacturer about $7,000 
to duplicate and install. 

More Than Testing 

Although testing has been a 
major activity in the Gurdjian- 
Lissner Laboratory during the 
past three months, Hodgson 
stresses that he is not running a 
testing lab. The testing is merely 
one step in a complicated re- 
search endeavor to determine 
what level of shock the human 
head can withstand and to design 
a helmet which protects the foot- 
ball player from concussion and 
even death. 

But that isn't the end of the 
research. Safer helmets, in this 
case, means harder helmets, and 
in Hodgson's words: "You can't 
just look at the head — when you 
do things to the helmet, you 
might cause other injuries." 





SKULL SESSION Voight Hodgson (left) discusses head models with designer Matthew Mason. 

Five Institutions Placed on Probation 



IMPACT TEST— Voight R. Hodgson presses the release trigger and a 
helmeted head model begins its descent in a demonstration of the 
impact response test developed by Hodgson. 
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Continued from page 2 
tional staff members with no as- 
sistance from outside parties. 

The Committee on Infractions 
found McNeese State to be in 
violation of several sections of 
the NCAA Constitution and By- 
laws, including sections govern- 
ing improper aid and extra bene- 
fits to prospective and enrolled 
student-athletes, ethical conduct, 
eligibility, recruiting induce- 
ments and out-of-season basket- 
ball practice. 

"Despite the seriousness of the 
violations in this case," said 
Young, "the Committee consid- 
ered corrective and disciplinary 
actions taken by the University 
and the Southland Conference in 
regard to the conduct of the Uni- 
versity's basketball program to 
be mitigating circumstances in 
determining the NCAA penalties. 

"The Committee feels," Young 
added, "that the penalties against 
McNeese State relate to those 
persons directly involved in the 
case, particularly outside repre- 
sentatives of the University's 
athletic interests, and should 
have a meaningful impact on the 
future conduct of the institu- 
tion's intercollegiate athletic 
program." 

Western Kentucky 

Western Kentucky University, 
currently on NCAA probation, 
has had additional penalties 
placed upon its basketball pro- 
gram. 

Western Kentucky was placed 
on two year's probation with 
sanctions in January, 1973, for 
violations of NCAA legislation 
and the latest penalty extends 
the probationary period until 
August 22, 1975. 

The institution's basketball 
team will not be allowed to par 
ticipate in postseason competi- 
tion or appear on any NCAA- 
controlled television packages 
for the duration of the proba- 
tion. 

Also, the recruiting of pros- 
pective student-athletes for the 
sport of basketball will be lim- 
ited to University staff members 
and outside parties shall be pro- 
hibited from recruiting for the 
University. 



"Western Kentucky self-re- 
ported the violation in this case 
to the Committee on Infractions," 
said Young, "and the Committee 
determined that further public 
disciplinary action was neces- 
sary. 

"The penalty imposed was in- 
tended to support the commit- 
ment of the University's admin- 
istration to abide by NCAA leg- 
islation," Young added, "but 
recurring violations and im- 
proper actions by representatives 
of the University's athletic inter- 
ests seriously jeopardize the fu- 
ture of the University's athletic 
program. Outside interests 
should realize the risk they run 
for the University," Young said. 

The recruiting violations in- 
volved the provision of cash and 
the offer of other improper in- 
ducements to a prospective stu- 
dent-athlete by a representative 
of the University's athletic inter- 
ests. The violations arc similar to 
the ones which caused the orig- 
inal two-year probation. 

Head basketball coach Jim 
Richards was publicly repri- 
manded for his failure to main- 
tain adequate control over the 
acts of representatives of the 
University's athletic interests. 

Cornell 

Cornell University, which was 
placed on one-year's probation 
in January by the Committee on 
Infractions, has had its proba- 
tionary status extended for an 
additional year. 

The institution's ice hockey 
program was found to be in vio- 
lation of NCAA legislation in 
the January action, while irregu- 
larities in the conduct of its bas- 
ketball program have caused the 
latest action. 

No sanctions are involved with 
the probation and the institu- 
tion's athletic teams remain eli- 
gible for postseason competition. 

The new penalty will begin 
January 5. 1975. the day the cur- 
rent probation expires. It will 
last until January 5, 197f>. 

The basketball coaching staff 
was found guilty of unethical 
conduct in the submission of ex- 
pense vouchers and for paying 
admission application fees for 



several prospective student-ath- 
letes. Staff members involved in 
the violations arc no longer cm- 
ployed by Cornell. 

Also, upon discovery of the 
improper paying of admission 
application fees, the University's 
athletic administration required 
the payment of fees by the pros- 
pective student-athletes under 
regular procedures permitted by 
the University and the NCAA. 

Florida State 

Florida State University has 
been publicly reprimanded and 
placed on one year's probation. 

No sanctions are carried with 
the probation and the institu- 
tion's athletic teams remain eli- 
gible for post-season competi- 
tion. 

The institution failed to follow 
the proper procedures to cancel 
or graduate the financial aid of 
two student-athletes and its foot- 
ball team engaged in out-of- 
scason practice under the super- 
vision of the coaching staff. 

Young said the action was 
taken against Florida State "be- 
cause of a recurrance in viola- 
tions dating from 1968 which 
have already resulted in various 
penalties." Young added, "Al- 
though the findings set forth in 
this report may be limited in 
nature, the Committee on In- 
fractions was guided by the 
NCAA penalty structure which 
provides that previous violations 
shall be a consideration in the 
determination of penalties. 

Young also added that the 
NCAA infractions case does not 
cover any previous public re- 
ports of alleged brutality to foot- 
ball players, but relates only to 
out-of-season practice, which 
consisted of mandatory attend- 
ance at pre-spring conditioning 
drills. 

"The Committee's findings and 
resulting penalty should not be 
interpreted that the University's 
former football coaching staff 
conducted so-called 'brutal' prac- 
tice sessions as some published 
reports alleged," Young said 
"Rather, the NCAA investigation 
resulted in a finding of out-of- 
season football practice of a 
mandatory nature." 
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Fourth NCAA Survey on Sports and Recreational Programs 



Sports Participation Study Reflects Significant Increases 



The fourth report in the NCAA's continuing study of 
the sports and recreational programs of its member in- 
stitutions reflects significant increases in those programs 
since the previous reports were issued. 

The new survey, mailed in August to all Association 
members, is based on data from the 1971-72 academic 
year. The NCAA Committee on Youth Fitness conducted 
the first study in the series in 1956-57, while the second 
and third reports reflected activities in 1961-62 and 
1966-67. 

President Alan J. Chapman and Secretary-Treasurer 
Richard P. Koenig state in the final section of the report 
that the information presented clearly confirms "that 
the colleges and universities of the NCAA constitute the 
most significant coordinated, national force in providing 
broad sports leadership, competent athletic instruction 
and training, and competitive opportunities." 

"When the efforts of the NCAA membership are 
coupled with those of the high schools and junior col- 
leges of the United States," the Officers continue, "it 
becomes dramatically clear that this nation's educa- 
tional system is the dominant factor in providing the 
major motivation, education, training, coaching and fa- 
cilities in those sports and recreational pursuits which 
arc most meaningful and popular in this nation today." 

Significant Figures 

Among the significant figures in the 48-page report 
are these: 

• 172,447 male student-athletes participated in inter- 
collegiate competition in 24 different sports, an 11.8 per 
cent increase since 1966-67. 

• 31,853 women participated in intercollegiate com- 
petition in 19 different sports, more than double the 
number reported Ave years earlier. It is also believed 
that this number has markedly increased since the 1971- 
72 academic year. 

• 1,953,162 men and women engaged in intramural 
competition in more than 50 different sports, a 35.7 per 
cent increase since 1966-67. The men's figure jumped 



31.6 per cent while women's intramural participation 
increased 67.3 per cent. 

• 69,562 men and 16,386 women were members of 
recreational clubs (often called "sports clubs") in more 
than 50 sports and activities. The total reflects an 11.8 
per cent increase, although the women's total declined 
as a number of former women's club activities ad- 
vanced to intercollegiate sport status. 

• 4,082,043 persons, including college students and 
community residents, took advantage of the opportunity 
to engage in more than 50 different informal recrea- 
tional or play activities using NCAA members' facilities. 
Nearly two-thirds of the member colleges and univer- 
sities also made their facilities available to dozens of 
community organizations for a wide variety of recrea- 
tional programs. 

• The reported dollar investment in facilities and 
operating funds was $1,875,543,000. 

Sports Sponsorship 

In sports sponsorship, the study reveals that basket- 
ball remains the No. 1 sport in the NCAA. In 1971-72, 
only five NCAA members of a total membership of 663 
institutions did not sponsor intercollegiate basketball. 
Baseball, tennis and golf ranked second, third and 
fourth in sponsorship. 

Based on the 1971-72 data, the fastest-growing sports 
in terms of sponsorship were cross country, golf, soccer 
and swimming. 

In terms of the number of participants, intercollegiate 
football continues to rank first, well ahead of baseball, 
track and field, and basketball. The fastest-growing 
sports in terms of participants were football, cross coun- 
try and wrestling. 

The Officers, in their concluding statement, note sev- 
eral problems reflected in the survey: 

• Rising costs in all areas have created a reduction 
in squad sizes in many sports, and increasing expenses 
in football arc dictating economies, in some instances at 



the expense of other sports. 

• Additional problems of funding are posed by the 
rapidly expanding participation in women's intercol- 
legiate athletics. The Officers label the expanding in- 
terest in women's athletics as encouraging and praise 
NCAA members for continuing to offer increased parti- 
cipation opportunities for women. They express the 
hope that the resultant financial problems can be solved 
without penalizing other important activities. 

• The trend toward curtailment of required physical 
education, first noted a decade earlier, has continued. 
The survey shows that 39.1 per cent of NCAA members 
did not require physical education for men in 1971-72, 
and 44.2 per cent did not require such programs for 
women. The number of participants in physical educa- 
tion activity courses also has declined as a result. 

Change in Emphasis 

"It becomes increasingly apparent that this is reflective 
of changes in emphasis within the academic community 
and probably among the students themselves," the Offi- 
cers state. "The fact that participation by students in 
intramurals and in informal recreation has increased 
markedly may mitigate, in the minds of some observers, 
the diminution of required physical education activities." 

Unlike the three earlier reports in the series, data in 
each category are presented in classifications based upon 
the type and scope of athletic programs being conducted 
by the member institutions, rather than by enrollment. 

It was felt that this homogeneous grouping of institu- 
tions with similar programs, budgets and facilities 
would provide a more accurate basis for comparison by 
individual institutions than did the former enrollment 
categories. 

Copies of the survey report have been mailed to news 
media and other interested individuals and organiza- 
tions. In addition to the copies already sent to member 
institutions, a limited number of additional copies will 
be available, free to anyone, on request from the NCAA 
Publishing Service. 



